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them religious women.* Although the latter 
was for a time a little drawn aside, she was 
favored to get back and see things more clearly. 
Thy sister and I had many precious opportu- 
nities, of evenings. We generally remained up 
till all the family were in bed; we would then 
cover the fire. We frequently remained a con- 
siderable time, and very precious seasons we 
many times had.” 

Tenth Month 25th.—After returning from 
the Select Preparative Meeting, his sister Mar- 
tha Jefferis gave him some account of it. She 
also remarked to him, “I think there never 
was a time when things looked more discour- 
aging as regards our meetings. I do not mean 
our particular meetings.” He answered, “ No, 
but the world at large; well, this will bring 
into exercise, and I do believe it is designed 
for our good.” She continued, “but when we 
see those who have stood firm for the support 
of the cause, removed one after another, we can 
but feel sad, and if thou art about to be taken, 
we shall feel that we have lost a firm and up- 
right member.” His reply was, “I may say 
that as I advance in life, I feel an increase of 
concern for our rightly getting along, and it is 
a favor to feel this; for we cannot of ourselves 
do anything to promote the cause of Truth.” 

Tenth Month 29th.—After hearing some ac- 
count of the Monthly Meeting, he said, “I 
think there has been a considerable improve- 
ment in our members more generally getting 
out to meetings, and more solidity in them. 
As I was lying the other day, thinking on the 
state of things, I did believe there were thou- 
sands of poor, solitary, hidden ones, who are 
hungering after the bread of life. When we 
feel our situation stripped and poor, we are 
ready to look at some who seem to do but little; 
but it wont do for us to let in an envious dis- 
position on account of it; for I do believe many 
of these are as the salt of the earth.” 

Eleventh Month 3rd.—His sister read to 
him out of Samuel Scott’s diary, where he says, 
“T sat down in a degree of freshness, but speak- 
ing a second time, I seemed to flatten both 
myself and others.” Benjamin remarked, “it 
_ me in mind of a time when I went to 

radford Meeting. A Friend sat by me who 
spo After he sat down, it presented very 


as regards my situation. I feel it to be a very 
solemn thing in looking forward to the prospect 
of putting off this tabernacle. I have felt con- 
cerned in looking at the state of things amongst 
us, more particularly as it regards our own 
little meeting, and have had to look at you 
two [Martha Jefferis and Jane Lippincott] and 
do believe you will have to feel an increased 
weight of it resting on your shoulders. Yet I 
believe there are some others, who are con- 
cerned on account of it, and will be brought 
forward, but you will have to bear a heavy 
burden.” 

To explain what follows it may be proper to 
state that at the time of the death of his first 
wife, they were residing among the Indians at 
Tunesassah, 

Eleventh Month 7th.—To his sister-in-law, 
Martha Jefferis, “I have many times had to 
look back to my situation, after thy sister was 
taken; the enemy was permitted to buffet me, 
and to cast me down very low, and when she 
was removed I thought I should be cast off, 
and no more thought of. I passed on for some 
weeks, the enemy besetting me on every hand. 
Feeling myself so stripped and tried; I went 
up stairs, t believe it was on a First-day after- 
noun, and threw myself on the bed, feeling as 
if everything was dried up, and I left almost in 
a state of despair. As I lay, bewailing my 
situation, very unexpectedly a little light seemed 
to spring up. I thought I had married intoa 
reputable family, and the thought arose that 
the righteous in every age had been tried and 
proved: a way had been made for them, and 
Christian people would have Christian feelings, 
and you would have for me. So I took courage 
and was given to see it was the work of the 
enemy to lay waste and destroy. Oh! it was 
a time of favor, and I could adopt the language 
of ‘not my will but thine beidone.’” 

Eleventh Month 14th—Ezra Comfort sat 
awhile with him. After a time of silence, Ez- 
ra said, “ it has very unexpectedly been brought 
to my remembrance, how our blessed Saviour, 
when on the cross, had to cry out, ‘my God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me? It was 
not on his own account He thus cried out, but 
for the encouragement of some poor tried and 
tossed minds; and it may be, in some of thy 
low seasons, thou may’st be ready to adopt a 
similar language.” Benjamin replied, “ I have 
had my stripping and proving seasons, since 
my confinement; but through all I may say, I 
have felt the sustaining hand to be underneath. 
For a considerable time before I was laid by, 
I was sensible of my bodily powers failing, and 
I can truly say, I felt an increased concern for 
the welfare of our religious Society, but more 
particularly for our meeting at West Chester ; 
and latterly I have had a hope, amounting 
almost to a belief, that there are some who will 
be brought forward to support the cause; but 
there are some things that must be done away.” 
Ezra then observed, “I apprehend, my dear 
friend, thou hast had a correct view of the 
state of things in that meeting. I was com- 
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SOME MEMORANDA OF THE LAST ILLNESS OF 
BENJAMIN COPE, AN ELDER OF BIRMING- 
HAM MontTHiy MEETING, WHO DIED IN 
THE EIGHTY-FIRST YEAR OF HIS AGE. 


1845.—Ninth Mo. 28th. James and Sarah 
Emlen calling, he appeared much pleased to 
see them. After sitting a considerable time 
in silence, one of them remarked, “I have 
always esteemed thee as a father in the Church.” 
He was silent for some time, and then said, 
“T have not seen how it will go with me; but 
I feel quiet, and in looking back at my getting 
along through life, I do not know, whether if I 
had my time to live over again, I should mend 
it much.” He afterwards remarked in allusion 
to this interview, “ what a satisfaction to have 
experienced such a solemn quiet; I enjoyed it 
more than the expression of words.” 

On another occasion, being queried of in 
relation to the difficulties in New England 
Yearly Meeting, and whether he thought Friends 
had been too precipitate in their movements, 
he replied, “It would be hard to say. They 
were in a very trying situation; it would have 
been strange, if in every instance, they should 
have acted just as would have been best; but 
I may say, that I fully believe John Wilbur 
and his friends are the ones that will stand.” 

Tenth Month 13th.—His sister-in-law, Mar- 
tha Jefferis, sitting by him, remarked, “we 
read that the secret, fervent prayer of a right- 
eous man availeth much, and if he was about 
to be taken from us, we should sensibly feel | }iy y to my mind—a spring of water; it might 


that a pillar in the Church was indeed re- |}, dipped into and get pure water, but the 


moved.” After a pause, he said: “I never Renta t : 
considered myself to be a man of parts, but this png ESF Sees See eeergy. are 


I can say, I have always endeavored to live so 
as to be in a state of readiness when my change 
came; and not only on my own account have 
I been concerned, but on the account of others, 
and I have had to believe my desires in a meas- 
ure have been answered ; but I find it will not 
do to put confidence in man, nor even in myself. 
I cannot trust myself. There is nothing short 
of an entire dependence on that Power which 
can alone preserve any of us.” After some 
other remarks, he said, “I have had to look} *4¢ had buried two wives. The first, a sister of 
back at my getting along through life. I was| M. Jefferis, died whilst they resided amongst the In- 
favored with having good companions, both of | dians, under the care of Philadelphia Meeting. 



























































































riend stood up again.” 

Eleventh Month 4th.—He was very sick dur- 
ing the morning, and his mind was apparently 
more exercised than usual. Jane Lippincott 
[a daughter of Ezra Comfort] during the time 
of his sickness frequently waited upon him. 
She now sat by him silently dropping a tear, 
which he noticed. A precious quiet was felt. 
He then, in a tender and feeling manner, said, 
“My friends know that I have said but little 
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of daily life a universe as vast as that which 
broadened before his telescopic sweep, legisla- 
ting alike broadly for all human time «nd 
minutely for all human space, with the one 
hand, if I may venture to say it, weighing the 
mountains in scales, and with the other hand 
counting the small dust of the balance. Once 
more, his was a constructive mind: instead of 
wasting his mental forces in ill-timed attempts 
to overthrow existing bad institutions, he enno- 
bled his great gifts by a supreme effort to build 
up a new human society, constructing out of 
the very ruins of the past the everlasting tem- 
ple of the future. In brief, if ever there was a 
man who could be strictly called a genius, that 
man was Moses.— George Dana Boardman. 


How One Boy Faced the World. 


About twelve years ago a soldier’s widow 
with one boy and one girl lived in Chicago. 
The boy was less than ten years old, a hand- 
some, dark-eyed, curly-headed young fellow, 
richly endowed in heart and mind, and having 
a true loyal love for his mother. They were 
very poor, and the boy felt that he ought to 
work instead of going to public school; but his 
mother was a very intelligent woman, and 
could not bear to have him do this. He thought 
a great deal upon the subject and finally begged 
a penny from his sister, who was a few years 
older than himself. With this money he bought 
one copy of the daily paper at wholesale, and 
sold it for two cents. He was then careful to 
pay back the penny he borrowed (make a note 
of that, boys), and he now had one cent of his 
own; with it he bought another paper and sold 
it for two cents, and so on. He took up his 
position in front of the Sherman House, oppo- 
site the City Hall; this was a favorite place 
with the newsboys, and they fought the little 
fellow fiercely ; but he stood his ground, won 
standing-room for himself, and went on selling 
pa 


used tobacco and drank wine, but this young 
—s secretary, with quiet dignity, declined 
oth cigars and claret, though offered him by 
his employer in his most gracious manner. It 
is to the credit of the great capitalist that when 
his secretary told him he never used tobacco 
or liquor, he answered, “I honor you for it, 
young man.” 

The name of this remarkable Chicagoan is 
Jerome Raymond. He is now the private sec- 
retary of Bishop Thoburn, and is making a 
trip around the world; at the same time he is 
studying for his degree in the university, being 
permitted to substitute French and Sanscrit 
for other studies that he would have taken if 
he were here. 

He was my stenographer on and off for two 
years, and t think most highly of him. It 
seemed to me I could not do a greater service 
than to tell you this simple story. He is a 
knight of the new chivalry, a champion of the 
White Cross, a believer in woman’s ballot, a 
Prohibitionist in politics, and an earnest Chris- 
tian in faith and practice.—Franeis E. Willard. 


pear before the judgment seat of Christ, there 
to give an account of the deeds done in the 
body. 

At this solemn moment, if we can only hear 
the joyful salutation, “ Well done, good and 
faithful servant, thou hast been faithful over a 
few things, | will make thee ruler over many 
things; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord,” 
it will be more to us than all earthly treasures. 

The hope was expressed that at the close of 
life, all might be safely gathered within the 
heavenly enclosure, there to magnify and praise 
the Lord God and the Lamb forever. 

On Second-day the meeting convened at 9 
A. M. for the transaction of the regular business 
of the Yearly Meeting. John W. Foster read 
the opening minute. All the representatives 
were present. Minutes, liberating Eliza H. 
Varney of Canada, and Sarah Ann Hinshaw 
of Kansas, to attend New England Yearly 
Meeting and other Gospel labors were read, 
and the clerk directed to give them return- 
ing minutes. Excellent counsel was delivered 
calculated to encourage all to individual faith- 
fulness in the performance of their religious 
duties. In the afternoon another session was 
held, convening at 3 p.m. At this session the 
reading of the queries and answers, showing the 
state of society was entered upon. Friends were 
encouraged to hold all their meetings in the 
power of God. ‘Those who were neglectful in 
the attendance of their midweek meetings were 
encouraged to greater faithfulness. Friends 
were reminded that King David would not 
offer unto the Lord a sacrifice that cost him 
nothing. They were encouraged to leave their 
outward callings, and meet and wait upon the 
Lord in spirit and in Truth, and a_ blessing 
would attend it. That the cattle upon a thou- 
sand hills are the Lord’s, and He can dispense 
them to whomsoever He will. That He, the 
Lord of life and glory, can bless a little or 
blast a great deal. Parents were encouraged 
to bring their children to meeting with them. 
That even in very early childhood, many could 
look back upon impressions that had been made 
upon their minds which had been of great and 
lasting value to them. The education of the 
dear children claimed considerable time of this 
session. It was felt that the public schools as 
conducted in the present day, are not suitable 
places for our children. The military spirit, 
vocal and instrumental music, compliments, Mr. 
and Mrs., and you to a single person, were en- 
couraged in many if not all our public schools. 
For these and other reasons, it was felt they 
were not the proper schools for our children to 
attend. Parents were encouraged to have Pre- 

arative Meeting schools, and where this seems 
impracticable, to have family schools, endeavor- 
ing to employ teachers that were exemplary 
and consistent members; those to whom our 
doctrines and testimonies are near and dear. 
That the guarded, religious education of the 
dear children was very important. Parents 
were encouraged to gather their children around 
them daily, and read the Holy Scriptures to 
them, and early to acquaint them with the lit- 
erature of our beloved Society. 

Epistles were received and read from Canada, 
Ohio, Westérn, Iowa, and Kansas Yearly Meet- 
ings, with whom New England Yearly Meeting 
is in correspondence. Epistles were sent to each 
of the above Yearly Meetings. The meeting 
then adjourned to meet at the usual time and 
place next year, if consistent with the Divine 
will. True love and unity, condescension and 
regard one for another in the transaction of the 








For “THE FRIEND.” 
New England Yearly Meeting of Friends Held 


at Westerly, Rhode Island. 


The Yearly Meeting convened on Sixth 
Month 10th, 1894. Two meetings for worship 
were held on First-day, commencing at 10 A. M. 
and 4p. M., respectively, the Select Meeting and 
Meeting for Sufferings having met on the Sev- 
enth-day previous. The meetings for worship 
were felt to be seasons of Divine favor, wherein 
the Lord condescended to meet with his people, 
to the refreshing of many hearts. Supplication 
was offered to the Almighty, craving his bless- 
ings upon the gathered assembly ; acknowledg- 
ing, that of themselves they could do nothing 
that would redound to his praise, and humbly 
imploring of Him, that He would condescend 
to pour out of his Holy Spirit upon them, that 
they might be directed aright in conducting the 
affairs of the Church, and that they might real- 
ize, as of old, that where the two or the three 
were gathered together in his name, “ there am 
[ in the midst of them.” 

Friends were encouraged to take up their 
daily cross and follow a meek and crucified 
Saviour. Fear was expressed that the world 
and the things of the world were occupying too 
much of the precious time of some, and they 
were encouraged to greater dedication of heart 
in the Lord’s service. The young in an espe- 
cial manner, were exhorted to follow the Saviour, 
who was a man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
grief; who when personally on earth went about 
doing good to the bodies and souls of men, suf- 
fered and died the ignominious death upon the 
cross, that he might redeem us unto God, rose 
again by the power of the Father, and ever sit- 
teth at the right hand of the Majesty on high, 
pleading for poor lost fallen man; our Advo- 
cate, Mediator, and Intercessor, and our Atone- 
ment. 

The disciple cannot expect to be above his 
Lord and Master, but must be willing to go 
forth bearing his daily cross before a frowning 
world. ‘“ Nocross, no crown! No bearing the 
cross, no wearing the crown!” They were 
kindly and affectionately encouraged to yield 
their hearts up unto this loving Lord and Sa- 
viour, and not to allow the laudable things of 
this world to occupy too much of their precious 
had a large salary. He was clear cut in every | time. For what would the world and the things 
thing that he did; there was no slackness in | of the world avail in that solemn hour that is 
his work. The gentleman who employed him ' fast hastening upon us all, for we must all ap- 


rs. 

He became one of the most successful news- 
boys in the city, and at the age of fourteen had 
laid up money enough, besides helping his 
mother, so that he could afford to take a study 
in stenography and typewriting. He began in 
a class with two hundred others; when he grad- 
uated from the course only six remained with 
him. There is something in this to think about. 
A great many start in the race but few hold on 
to the end. They are like boys chasing a but- 
terfly—pretty flowers along the way attract 
them, and they hear a bird sing somewhere in 
the woods, or they stop to skip pebbles in the 
river; it is only the few that go on—right 
straight on—who catch the butterfly we call 


success. 

Well, this boy became the best stenographer 
in Chicago. When he was only eighteen he 
was president of their society. He then went 
to a leading college and took the entire four 
years’ course of preparation in two years, at 
the same time supporting himself and_ his 
mother by his stenographic work for the pro- 
fessors. 

He kept up his health by regular outdoor 
exercise. He never tasted tea, coffee, tobacco, 
or alcoholic drinks. His food was simple, 
mostly fish, vegetables and fruit. He had a 
good conscience ; there was no meanness about 
him. When he was twenty years of age he 
became the private secretary of one of the 
greatest capitalists in America. Of course he 
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business of the Yearly Meeting was comforting 
and encouraging to visitors in attendance. 

At the conclusion of the business, a meeting 
for Divine worship was held in joint session as 
has been their custom for several years. This 
meeting convened Fourth-day, at 11 a.m. It 
was felt to be a favored opportunity. A solemn 
covering soon spread over the meeting when 
oe was vocally uttered, acknowledging the 

lessings of the Almighty, unworthy of the least 
of his favors as we were, and that each might 
be found in his allotted place, working out his 
soul’s salvation with fear and trembling before 
the Lord. 

Fear was expressed that the young were not 
yielding their hearts unreservedly to the Lord, 
and coming forward in the line of duty, strength- 
ening the hands of the dear aged ones, who have 
long borne the burden and heat of the day, who 
will soon be called from works to rewards. That 
it was a great strength and comfort to these, to 
see the young coming forward and filling up 
the ranks in righteousness. 

Friends were encouraged, should persecution 
be their portion, to be faithful to their God. 
Greater was He that was in them, than he that 
is in the world. Should the furnace be heated 
seven times hotter than it was wont to be heated, 
remember that when the servants of the living 
God were cast therein, one like the Son of God 
was seen walking in the midst of the fire with 
them, and when they came forth that not one of 
their hairs was singed, neither had the smell of 
fire passed on them, only the bands that bound 
them had been consumed. How comforting to 
the dedicated servant is the language of our 
blessed Lord to his disciples formerly: “In 
the world ye shall have tribulation; but be of 
good cheer; I have overcome the world.” The 
beautiful language of the Psalmist as contained 
in the 23rd psalm, was also revived. “ The 
Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want. He 
maketh me to lie down in green pastures; He 
leadeth me beside the still waters; He restoreth 
my soul; He leadeth me in the path of right- 
eousness for his namesake. Yea, though I walk 
through the valley and shadow of death I will 
fear no evil; for thou art with me; thy rod and 
thy staff they comfort me.” Those who were 
not yet turned unto Christ were encouraged to 
seek an acquaintance with Him. “Seek ye the 
Lord while He may be found, call ye upon 
Him while He is near.” All, younger and 
older, were pointed to the Lamb of God, who 
taketh away the sins of the world, who is the 
way, the Truth, and the Life. “For other 
foundation can no man lay, than that is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ.” T. C. H. 


West Cuester, Pa. 


MAcsINERY is not in itself power. 
best it only furnishes the means of power when 
connected with the source of supply. A steam- 


At the 


engine is useless without fire and water. An 
electric motor amounts to nothing unless it se- 
cures a current from the dynamo. Gas pipes 
and fixtures give no more light than black lead, 
without a working connection with a supply of 
gas. A fountain pen cannot write a word when 
the ink is gone from it. The wisest man in the 
world has in himself no spiritual power, save as 
he is in free communion with the source of all 
spiritual power. Preacher and teacher and pri- 
vate Christian alike must remember that they 
are not in themselves vines, but branches of the 
one Vine—apart from which they cannot bear 
fruit. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
THE VOYAGERS. 


The golden light from the lighthouse tower 
Shines steadily on through the darkest hour. 
From month to month on the wintry tides 
At anchor our vessel rocks and rides ; 

And still the command was “ Watch and wait, 
Sail not yet through the harbor gate ;” 
Through tides that ebb and tides that flow, 
They watched and waited and could not go. 


But morning dawns and the winds are fair, 
And the captain calls from the cabin stair, 
“Come, my lads, for to-day we sail 

Out on the main on the favoring gale.” 

Not for traffic and not for trade 

Were her sails unfurled and her anchors weighed ; 
Not for pleasure nor yet for war, 

But a mission of love to the isles afar , 

And a message of peace to the southern seas 
She was destined to bear on the salt sea breeze, 
To the dusky peoples of far away isles, 
Where the sun in his tropical splendor smiles. 
And Henry Freeling, the name she bore 

Fiom Albion’s clifis to the coral shore. 


I seem to see on the dancing blue 

Her course held firm and straight and true; 
And I seem to see through foul and fair 

Her white sails borne on the wings of prayer ; 
And whether she sailed through calm or storm, 
God kept watch and she knew no harm; 
Watch and ward on the mighty deeps 

Kept by the care that nevermore sleeps ; 
Watch and pilot and lighthouse star ; 

Kept from the rock and the hidden bar; 

Kept by the Power that rules the waves, 

Kept by the Hand that leads and saves! 
Wait, was there never a storm to ride? 

Never a shoal in the treacherous tide? 
Tension of muscle or hearts that feared ? 
Tempests’ buffet and dangers neared? 

Never a donbt of the care and call ? 

Aye; bnt the Freeling rode through all ! 


The Wheelers went and the Wheelers came, 
In the fear and power of Christ’s dear name. 
They asked the men of the South Sea Isles 
Whose homes were lit by the summer’s smiles, 
If they’d heard the voice that is still and small 
That speaks to the beating hearts of all; 

And they answered as Adam in Eden’s shade, 
“We heard his voice and we were afraid.” 
They heard his voice who loved their souls 
And at whose command the Pacific rolls ; 
They heard the marvellous call above, 

They heard the pleading of Infinite love. 

The Wheelers went and tarried and came 

In the fear and power of Christ’s dear name. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 

The following extract from the Life of James 
Dickinson, an eminent minister in the early days 
of our Society, is offered for insertion in THE 
FRIEND as being a valuable testimony to the 
sound Christian faith of Friends. The date of 
J. D’s visit was 1696. 

“ T visited several meetings in Chester County, 
Pa., where many who had run out with George 
Keith into separation, came. I was enabled to 
open the principles of Truth, and vindicate our 
ancient testimony concerning our faith in Jesus 
Christ; declaring to them we believed in Him 
as being the only begotten Son of God; who in 
the fulness of time took flesh, became perfect 
man according to the flesh, descended and came 
of the seed of Abraham and David, but was mi- 
raculously conceived of the Holy Ghost, and 
born of the Virgin Mary ; yet powerfully owned 
to be the Son of God, according to the spirit of 
sanctification by the resurrection from the dead. 
And that as man Christ died for our sins, rose 
again and was received up into Heaven ; hav- 
ing fulfilled the law and the prophets, and put 
an end to the first priesthood, is a priest forever, 
not after the order of Aaron, but of Melchise- 
dee ; and ever lives to make intercession to his 
Father, not for our sins only, but for the sins of 


the whole world; so declared our faith to be 
firm in Christ, our Heavenly Head, and that 
mafty had suffered deeply because they durst 
not break his commands. Several of 
them who had run out with George Keith were 
reached by the Lord’s power; and being pre- 
vailed upon by his love, confessed to the Truth 
and said it was sound doctrine. Those who were 
lifted up in their imaginations came flatteringly 
to me and told me they were glad I was sound 
in the faith; for what I had declared, a great 
many had denied—I bid them name one, but 
they could not. So being silent, I told them I 
had had the opportunity of seeing most of the 
people called Quakers in the world, and had 
never yet met with one who denied it; and 
I knew it was the faith of the Quakers the 
world over, and that George Keith and those 
who had gone into separation with him, had 
given way to a lying spirit, and falsely declared 
to the world we denied the man Christ Jesus.” 


puntrantesnneiinitiiaieimeteipinten 
An Incident in Voltaire’s Life. 

Voltaire passed the years between 1726 and 
1729 in England. He declared that this visit 
was the most important event in his life; yet 
it is a period which had been passed over by 
his biographers in silence, until Archibald Bal- 
lantyne recently wrote upon “ Voltaire’s Visit 
to England.” 

Voltaire just failed to see Sir Isaac Newton, 
whose funeral he attended in Westminster Ab- 
bey ; but he consoled himself by seeking the 
acquaintance of Dr. Samuel Clarke, who was 
Newton’s friend. 

Doctor Clarke at first refused to meet Vol- 
taire because of his religious unbelief. It hap- 
pened that the distinguished Frenchman met a 
triend of Dr. Clarke, who asked him to make 
one of a party to which the doctor was also in- 
vited. Voltaire kept the appointment, and 
seated himself near the doctor, expecting to hear 
the good man talk; but he remained silent. 
Hoping to force him into conversation, Vol- 
taire in general conversation with other persons 
present, gave expression to the wildest state- 
ments that his imagination could suggest against 
religion. 

At last Doctor Clarke turned about, and look- 
ing him steadily in the face with the keen eagle 
eyes for which he was remarkable, said : 

“Sir, do you acknowledge that two and two 
make four ?” 

Voltaire made but a bare reply, and the sub- 
ject was dropped. He afterward showed great 
respect for Doctor Clarke, and several inter- 
views with him followed. 

But that which apparently made the great- 
est impression upon the great skeptic’s mind 
was this: he noticed that Doctor Clarke never 
pronounced the word “God” without an air of 
contemplation and respect. He confessed the 
unusual impression which this had made upon 
him, and asked : 

“ How is it that you habitually speak so rev- 
erently of the Deity ?” 

“I have insensibly taken the custom from 
long association with Newton,” answered Clarke, 
seriously. 

“A custom,” Voltaire adds, “which really 
ought to be that of all men.” 

He drew a correct conclusion. If we believe 
in God and in the sacredness of religion we 
should treat them reverently, Most men do 
not measure the impression they make in speak- 
ing of the things they hold assacred. Flippancy 
here seems like insincerity. If Voltaire in his 
thorough skepticism could be touched by a rev- 
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erence rare in his day, how much more in these 
shocked by a lack of it! 
times must the casual seeker after Truth be 


flat plates. Both of these we found in Brinton’s 
serpentine quarry, about three miles south of 
West Chester. We also obtained there another 











and the land — fertile and well improved, 
and the dwelling houses being in many cases 
quite attractive, the rides around it are beauti- 
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It is said that a few months after meeting| mineral named Jeffriesite—a black mineral | ful. Numerous springs emerge in the lower | 

Doctor Clarke, Voltaire wrote to a Quaker | crystallized in plates like Mica and Talc. The | grounds, and we frequently see the stone spring- 

. friend of his—undoubtedly his only profession | general color of serpentine is a grayish green, | houses, with large overshadowing trees, whic ° 

1 of faith: “In short, good sir, I believe in God.” | but it is quite varaible in this respect. It is} were so largely used by the dairymen of a 

} —From the Companion. softer than most of our rocks and makes an ex- | generation ago, and which have not yet wholly 

r cellent building stone, for which purpose it is | lost their usefulness. Wandering into one of 

l For “THE Faienp.’ | extensively quarried. There are menos them, I found the owner weighing into half- 

t bast deposits of it in the southern part of Chester | pound pats, his morning churning. Everythin 

t A Visit to West Chester, Pa. County, but not a single outcrop of it is noted San orcas an and a so of aa 

[ Having received an invitation from a beloved | on the geological map of Chester County north | than one hundred yellow lumps on a tray had | 

2 friend to spend a few days at West Chester, in | of the great valley. Its most striking peculiarity | an especially inviting look. Whittier says: 

1 Chester Co., Pa., as a season of relaxation, after|in chemical composition is the abundance of i : 

| having been closely occupied with various con- | magnesia, which is almost entirely wanting in ee Loam Arce . 

e cerns, [ left home on Seventh-day, the sixteenth | the gneissic rocks, among which it ®ccurs. As & 

e of Sixth Month. Before setting out, a visitor} to the origin of this rock, geologists have not | and I might have made a similar remark upon 

1 related in my hearing a very interesting inci- | yet definitely agreed. Some have thought it an | the contents of this spring-house. 

d dent of a Friend, who in his youthful days was, | eruptive rock, forced up from the interior of the} The dairyman was an old acquaintance, and 

, I suppose, much interested in athletic sports,| earth, perhaps in a melted state, like granite | a man whose observations on natural objects are 
and had advertised for a situation in that line| and trap. Others regard it as a much altered | accurate and valuable. He commented on a 
of business. He received six letters containing | form of a previously existing slaty rock. suggestion contained in a late number of Tue 

d offers or inquiries. As he sat in his room by an| Its snvulian composition makes it a valuable | FRrEN»D, that the eels probably wintered in the * 

it open fire, meditating on the openings thus pre- | addition to the botanizing grounds of the natu- | salt water mud of our bays; and told me that 

ot sented to him, he was favored with a renewed | ralist, as it is the home of several plants, which | the previous winter, in working on the banks 

y visitation of Divine love, which turned his| are not abundant, if found at all, in the neigh-| of a run that flows through his meadow, his 

l- thoughts into another channel, induced him to | boring soils. We observed on it large patches | men threw out some eels that were hybernating 

it throw his letters into the fire, and to seek for | of the Mountain Pink (Phlox subulata), whose | among the grass roots by the water’s edge. He 
employment in some line of occupation that | bright pink blossoms must have clothed the} said, the Susquehanna River contained two 

n, would not lead him into improper company, or| rocky surface in their flowering season with | kinds of eels, one dark above and white under- 

b- pervert his talents so as to make them instru-| beauty. Near the base of the ridge were numer- | neath, which are called “silver-bellied eels,” 

1e mental in enticing others into scenes of amuse- | ous plants of the Sun-drop ( Oenothera fruticosa), | which he thought were not migratory ; and the 

As ment that would be detrimental to their spiritual | whose large, bright yellow flowers were very | other clouded or spotted on the under side, 
interests. Continuing to follow on in the path | showy. The Golden Groundsel (Senecio Ba/sam-| which went in the winter to the Chesapeake 

1- opened before him, he grew in grace, and be- | ite), was quite abundant. A very peculiar plant | Bay. 

p- came a minister in the Society of Friends. grows on the most barren parts of theSerpentine| Many years ago I had seen in the spring 

a After leaving Philadelphia, the railroad to | where the stone comes to the surface, and there is | Lamprey eels in his run, which had come up to 

ce West Chester passes through Delaware County, | little for plants to root in, except to penetrate | spawn. These curious fish did not seem to be 

n- till it enters Chester County at Cheyney Station, | the crevices of the rock. It belongs to the Pur- | easily alarmed, for when engaged in removing 

id a mile or two south of Westtown School. Here | slane family, of which three genera only are de- | the stones, so as to make a sandy bed to receive 

ar it turns to the northwest, and follows the west | scribed in Gray’s Botany—the common Pur-| their spawn, I have quietly placed my hand 

it. branch of Chester Creek to West Chester, in | slane,the Talinum and the Spring Beauty. Al] | under them, and gently lifted their bodies with- 

i1- the low grounds around which it has its origin. | have thick leaves. Those of the Talinum, the | out causing them to cease from their work ; 

ns In one or two places it skirts outcrops of Serpen-| one we were in search of, are cylindrical, an | and on one occasion, when an eel had fastened 

e- tine, but nearly all of the way it passes through | inch or two in length, and about one line in | itself by suction to a stone which seemed too 

ist « a Mica Schist or Gneissic region. The rocks are | thickness, and somewhat crowded or clustered. | much for it to lift, 1 added my efforts, and be- 
composed of Quartz, Feldspar and Mica, gen- | The flowers are showy, of a bright pink color; | tween us the stone was safely displaced. I felt 

k- erally pretty thoroughly intermixed with each | but as these had not yet opened, it required | during the present visit like renewing my ac- 

rle other in small grains or scales, but occasionally | close searching to detect the inconspicuous little | quaintance with them, but I was told that for 
veins are found from which masses of Quartz | bunches of green which marked their presence |@ few years past they had not been able to 

wo and Feldspar and large plates of Mica are ob- | —but by looking carefully in spots where there | enter this run, owing to some obstructions placed 
tained. Such quarries are valuable. The quartz | was no soil to cover the rocks, we were quite | either in it or in the Brandywine, into which it 

b- and feldspar are finely ground and sold to the | successful, and transferred some of the plants to — 

at, manufacturers of fine pottery at Trenton and | small flower-pots, where we hope in due season twas a pe thought, as I wandered over 

er- other places, and there is a demand for the | they will flower. I had been familiar with the | this beautiful country, to remember that it had 
plates of mica for the doors of stoves. plant for sixty years, but one of my botanical | for many generations been the home of men 

at- Between Mica, Schist and Gneiss, there is no | friends recently remarked to me that he had| who had feared God and endeavored to keep 

nd very well-marked distinction. Where the grains | never seen it, and to please him was the princi-| his commandments, and that his blessing had 

yer of the three component minerals are well inter- | pal inducement tosecure it. In walking through | rested on the community. J. 

of mixed, as at the large quarries near Wawa, the | some woodland on the ridge, I caught sight of 

he rock is called Gneiss— where the fragments | a very diminutive plant, about four inches high, 

on show scales of Mica more prominently along} with a single stem, small leaves and minute} A Sure Cure.—It is told of Hannah More, 
the fractures, it would be termed Mica Schist. | flowers, which was speedily seen to be a species| that she had a good way of managing tale- 

ev- Schist is derived from a Greek word meaning | of Scull-cap—so named from the peculiar shape | bearers. It is ail that, oheenens she was told 
to split, and is applied to rocks which have | of its seed-vessels. Some of the Scull-caps, which | anything derogatory to another, her invariable 

om somewhat of a tendency to split into layers. principally grow in damp ground, have blue | reply was, “Come, we will go and ask if this be 

ke, A mile or two north of West Chester, we | ftowers an inch in length. This dwarf was the | true.’ The effect was sometimes ludicrously 
encounter a ridge of Serpentine, the western | Scutellaria parvula, or Little scull-cap. As I | painful. The tale-bearer was taken aback, stam- 

lly end of an outcrop of about eight miles, con-| had never before met with it, I was especially | mered out a qualification, or begged that no 
tinuous, with the exception of one or two short | pleased. The root was particularly curious from | notice might be taken of the statement. But i 

ove breaks. Serpentine differs in composition from ovine fastened to it a row of small bulbs, so that | the good lady was inexorable. Off she took the 

we the Gneiss rocks, being composed principally | it reminded one of beads strung on astring. Dr. | scandal-monger to the scandalized to make in- 

do of Quartz and Magnesia and Water. Asso-| Darlington, in his accurate “Flora of Chester | quiry and compare accounts. It is not likely 

ak- ciated with it in different localities are found | County,” speaks of it as a “rare” plant, grow-| that anybody ever a second time ventured to 

cy Soapstone or steatite, which is similar in compo-| ing on the Serpentine Ridge near West Ches-| repeat a gossipy story to Hannah More. One 

his sition, but contains more Quartz and some lime; | ter. would think her method of treatment would be 






and Tale—a green mineral that crystallizes in} The country around West Chester is hilly, | a sure cure for scandal.—Harper’s Bazar. 
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A Letter from Queensland, Australia. 


A letter has been received from a Friend in 
Australia, to whom were sent, by authority of 
the Book Committee of our Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, a number of small books and tracts for 
distribution, among the people in that region. 
Our correspondent says : 

“T once more feel drawn to call on the liber- 
ality of Friends, to send me out some more 
tracts or pamphlets. They are readily accepted 
here. I do not think there are many people in 
Queensland that have ever seen such truths 
explained in the way, as in most of those thou 
sent me last, especially Barclay’s Baptism and 
Communion, John Roberts, Influence of Music, 
&c. Anything similar to these the people will 
read. 

“So long as the people found out the true 
way of salvation in Christ, through faith, in- 
stead of ceremonial priestcraft, then we shall 
have done our duty and a good work. Our 
early Friends had a work to do in preaching 
and writing to suit the times they lived in. We 
want something to arouse the easy-going pew- 
owners and sleepy, wandering Christians in this 
day. Is it not time that we should be able to 
wean the people from these carnal ordinances, 
getting them prepared to receive Christ as their 
guide and teacher? Oh, that the Lord may 
stir up, with a live coal, some of the children 
of light, to speak and write boldly in his name 
to this generation.” 

The request thus made was answered, and a 
fresh supply of our publications has been for- 
warded. It is hoped that their distribution 
may prove useful in opening the eyes of some 
to clearer views of the spiritual nature of true 
religion than they before held. 

It is an encouragement to the Book Commit- 
tee to meet with individuals who, like our Aus- 
tralian Friend, are zealous in disseminating a 
knowledge of the principles of Truth and the 
testimonies among others, and they are glad to 
co-operate with such in their good work. 





THE event which fired Neal Dow’s hatred of 
the saloon is, perhaps, not generally known. 
An impulse was given in this direction even 
while he was a boy in his teens, as he witnessed 
the universal desolation wrought by the free 
use of New England rum and cider brandy. 
But a specific incident stirred his soul to its 
profoundest depths, and made him from that 
moment the apostle of reform. A respected 
friend and neighbor, a man of splendid abilities 
and high social standing, had become a dipso- 
maniac. He held office under the United States 
Government in Portland. He was informed 
that it would be-impossible for him to retain so 
responsible a position unless he gave up drink. 
It was ascertained that reform would be pos- 
sible if a certain saloon would refuse him liquor. 
Neal Dow visited the proprietor and laid the 
case before him. The tempted man had a 
beautiful home, a cultured and noble wife, a 
large family of children, a fair salary, the loss 
of which together with the ruin of his manhood 
was bringing untold misery and danger to all. 
The saloon keeper was urged to desist. He 
replied: “It is my business to sell liquor. I 
will sell to any one who wants to buy, whoever 
he be or whatever the circumstances. I am 
licensed to do this.” 

Burning with wrath and indignation, Neal 
Dow went forth from that interview a reformer. 


In his inmost soul he vowed that it would yet 
be impossible for any man in Maine to pur- 


chase of his State a permit to ruin his fellow- 
man and desolate his home. 
order to put down the grog-shop there must be 
a change in the law, and in order to a change 
in the law there must be a change in public 
sentiment. The outcome of this was a personal 
campaign that lasted ten long years. 
own expense the young reformer traversed the 
State as opportunities for public address pre- 
sented themselves. 
sown broadcast. 
ing townships sometimes lasted two, three, five, 
or even ten weeks. 
these rural communities often surpassed ex- 
pectations. 
haycarts, by means of evergreens, into booths, 
in order to*carry the ladies of the neighborhood 
miles to these temperance meetings. 
persistent efforts of this kind Neal Dow edu- 
cated the people, and brought the entire State 
to his way of thinking. This aggressive work, 
however, was often done at the peril of his life. 
An organized gang of roughs planned to lynch 
a countryman, whose telling testimony had in- 
jured their cause. As he passed from the court- 
house into the angry mob, Neal Dow entered 
the crowd, took the man by the arm, and con- 
ducted him to a place of safety, no one daring 
to intercept him. 
in hisindomitable will. Theold Virginia phrase, 
“Never say die,” describes perfectly his tem- 
perament. 
his energy and fired his zeal. 


of a large caterpillar. 
sharply round and the fly vanishes. It comes 
again and again, with the same result. 
caterpillar, lazily feeding, is at last taken una- 
wares; the fly settles by its side, and, in a mo- 
ment, drives its long, sharp ovipositor deep 
through the caterpillar’s skin into its body, and 
as quickly withdraws it. The caterpillar shakes 
its head angrily from side to side, but it is too 
late, the fly has laid an egg in its body. Place 
the caterpillar carefully in a box, feed it and 
tend it. 
it changes to a chrysalis in the ordinary way. 













































He saw that in 


At his 
Temperance tracts were 
These excursions into outly- 
The interest awakened in 


Farmers frequently transformed 


Through 


The secret of his power lay 


Danger and difficulty only roused 





Natural History, Science, etc. 
Ichneumon-fly.—A black-fly settles at the side 
The head is brought 


The 


Nothing appears to be amiss with it; 


But when the time draws near for the beautiful 
Elephant Hawk moth to appear in its lovely 
pink dress, you notice one day that there is a 
round hole in the side of the chrysalis, and in 
your box a black-fly, the counterpart of the oue 
which you saw strike its ovipositor deep into 
the flesh of the caterpillar. The egg then laid 
has hatched, and whilst the lovely moth should 
have been developing in its case, its tissues have 
been eated by the grub in its interior; and then 
the grub having killed its host, itself turns to a 
chrysalis, and emerges as a fly, ready to do the 
work that Nature has allotted to it. Thus the 
Great Mother keeps down noxious and hurtful 
individuals when they tend to become too nu- 
merous. — Random Recollections of Woodland, 
Fen and Hill. 


Aphides and Lady-Birds—It appears at first 
sight remarkable that swarms of Aphides are 
almost always accompanied by the beautiful 
little beetles which we call Lady-birds, but the 
latter prey on the former. It would be well if 
those who grow roses, fruit, hops and other crops 
which are injuriously affected by Aphides would 
bear this in mind ; for many foolish people, see- 
ing their trees, which are being damaged by 
Aphides, swarming with Lady-birds, are apt 
to think that the latter are in part responsible 
for the mischief, and in consequence destroy the 


creatures which Nature has sent to act as a 
check upon the multiplication of the countless 
hordes of Aphides, which must ensue unless 
they are kept down by some patural means. 


I remember passing through a hop-garden in 


Kent which was badly attacked by the “ fly” 
as the hop-aphis is locally called. Millions of 
Aphides were there, and they were accompanied 
by incredible numbers of Lady-birds, which were, 
however, notwithstanding their numbers, alto- 
gether insufficient to keep the Aphides with their 
marvellous powers of production in check. The 
owner of the field who was a well educated 
man, had adopted the now well-known method 
of “ washing.” 
washing the plants and spraying them; but 
what was my disgust at seeing one man especi- 
ally told off to kill the Lady-birds and their 
strange looking larve! 
borers “ fly” meant anything with wings, and in 
their opinion, the Lady-birds were as great a 
nuisance as the real depredators. I pointed out 
the error they were committing, and one of the 
men rather more intelligent than the rest, stated 
that he had already said it was a mistake, but 
that the others would have their way. 


Four men were hard at work 


To these iguorant la- 


However, a little practice being better than 


a great deal of precept, I soon found a few 
larvee of Coccinella, as the Lady-bird is called, 
and, shutting them up in a little tin with a hop 
leaf covered with “fly,” asked the man to see 
whether the larve did not eat the Aphides. I 
found my experiment worked satisfactorily, for 
going through the fields a few days afterwards, 
I observed the man who had been killing the 
Lady-birds at work on the “fly,” and was 
thanked heartily for my suggestion.— Random 
Recollections of Woodland, Fen and Hill. 





Tue British Medical Journal records the fol- 


lowing serious results of the violent manner in 
which football is now “ played :” “On October 
28th, 1893, there were four broken legs, two 
concussions of the brain, one broken arm, one 
collar-bone, one serious internal injury, and 
others. 
accidents, and many slighter ones. On Novem- 
ber 11th, there were two abdominal injuries 
causing deaths, seven broken clavicles, five 
broken legs, &c. On March 3d, 1894, two fatal 
injuries, five broken legs, two ribs, two clavicles, 
one patella, and various other accidents. The 


On November 4th, there were two fatal 


whole list, from the end of August to the middle 
of March, occupies about two columns. Eigh- 
teen deaths among players are recorded, be- 
sides several which took place among spec- 
tators, apparently from excitement. It is curious 
that, out of the eighteen deaths, four are stated 
to have taken place from tetanus. Quite an 
extraordinary proportion, considering that of 
the rest, twelve clearly died from internal inju- 
ries in the head, neck and abdomen. Thus it 
would appear, that out of six fatal injuries to 
limbs, four died from tetanus, one from pyzemia, 
and one from inflammation. Surely more mode- 
ration might be displayed in this ‘sport.’ It 
certainly is the fact that, in some instances, 
the ‘ game’ was played, or rather fought, with 
great brutality, and no one can fuil to see that, 
in this respect, the presence of an immense 
crowd of hooting and cheering spectators, whose 
aim often is gambling and excitement, is a de- 
teriorating influence, leading to undue violence 
and roughness.” 
ndtsnnennesiligigiaabtnaisinanes 

Arrtictions have taught many the road to 
happiness which, without it, they never would 
have found. 
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South Carolina Sufferers. 


As an additional evidence of the destitution 
that still exists in some parts of the South, we 
publish the following report from the New 
South : 

“TI went to Hardeeville to distribute the 
rations a sent there. Being detained to make 
a distribution at Ridgeland, I did not reach 
Hardeeville till late Saturday evening. There 
I was informed of distressing want on several 
plantations some distance beyond. I tried to 
procure a horse to visit this storm-stricken sec- 
tion, but was denied on every application, so 
Sunday morning after breakfast I started out on 
foot through the hot sun and burning sand, 
tramped about thirty miles and visited thirty- 
seven families in a remote corner of Beaufort 
County, near the Savannah River, and I assure 
you Mrs. Mainer,I found the people in a far 
worse condition than had been represented. 
They were totally destitute of food except the 
herbs they gather and boil in salt water. Only 
a few when able to work can buy grits. About 
one-fifth of the adults by travelling five or six 
miles, can find work at thirty cents a day, but 
they are so reduced by long fasting few are able 
to walk so far. I walked into their cabins and 
inquired of the sufferers, who did not know my 
mission there,‘ What are you going to do for 
food?’ Some answered, ‘God only knows,’ 
others said, ‘ We must die.’ To be sure of their 
utter destitution, I asked in many of their cabins, 
‘Can you give me a biteof dinner? The usual 
reply was, ‘There’s nuffin in de house for eat 
sah.’ Another said ‘We done eat our last 
mouthful yesterday, God only knows where 
we'll get anuder.’ One old man said he had 
a quart of grits he would cook and divide with 
me if I would stop. A hungry looking woman 
brought me two eggs, saying, ‘God knows 
stranger, dis is all we has in de house.’ There 
were seven families comprising thirty-six peo- 
ple living together, who I found on close exami- 
nation had one peck of grits and four pounds 
of meat among them all, and ‘God knows,’ they 
said, ‘ where we will get any more.’ On Sunday 
the negroes are better fed usually than any 
other day, as they invest for food on Saturday 
the week’s little savings. Such was the nudity 
of the sufferers in some cabins they had to se- 
clude themselves and would not be seen, still I 
saw on my tramp several cases of nakedness too 
bad to relate. When the team brought in my 
supplies the people collected in silence around 
me, and I distributed to every family from a 
peck to a half bushel of grits, with five pounds 
of meat. They seem to regard me as an angel 
from Heaven. Each received his portion with, 
‘Thank you, Massa Jesus, and quietly withdrew. 
They appeared as if awed or dazed at the unex- 
pected gifts, and kept perfect silence through 
the whole distribution. It was one of the happi- 
est hours of my life, believing this timely sup- 
ply would save many lives. Mrs. Mather, the 
above statement is only the simple truth. The 
destitute condition of these sufferers in this 
country of plenty, I could not have believed 
possible had I not seen it. On all my route I 
find that people who have food enough do not 
like to hear about the distress of their neigh- 
bors in sequestered localities, for it rolls on 
them the responsibility of sharing their own 
supplies with the sufferers. 

J. W. BREsSLEY, 
Section Master on the C. & S. Railroad.” 


A RECORD has been kept of the lynchings of 
the past year in our land. Two hundred is the 














astounding number of persons who have met 
death in that violent form in that time. Two 
hundred and one was the shameful record for 
1892. Of the 200 lynched in 1893, 30 were 
whites, 5 Mexicans, 7 Indians and 150 negroes ; 
4 of the latter being women. The crimes were 
rape in 52 cases, 57 were murderers, and 8 were 
incendiaries ; the rest committed lesser crimes. 
— Presbyterian. 
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The subject of music has several times of late 
been referred to in our columns, but principally 
as regards its use as a source of amusement in 
families. We have recently received a letter 
from a friend in England, who is under exercise 
on account of the introduction into Friends’ 
School at Sibford of a collection of hymns used 
by Episcopalians in their worship, some of which 
the children are expected to learn and sing. 
Our correspondent says : 

“The tendency of a large number of the 
hymns appears to be towards an emotional and 
outside religion—not one based on faith in 
Divine Power—and some of them are decidedly 
Popish. 

No. 376. 


Shall we not love thee mother dear, whom Jesus loves 
so well? 


And as He loves thee mother dear, we too will love 
thee well, 

And in His temple, year by year, thy joy and glory 
tell. 


No. 203. 
Therefore we before Him kneeling 
The great Sacrament revere. 


Faith our outward sense befriending, 

Makes our inward vision dear. 

No. 206. 

Thee we adore . 
to be. 


No. 289. 
Faithful cross above a mother, one and only noble 
tree. 


. who in thy sacrament dost deign 


Here we have plainly the genius of Mariol- 
atry, Transubstantiation, and the worship of 
relics, a mixed cup which is put into the hands 
of nominally Quaker children, or children under 
Quaker care-takers. When I consider how wide 
spread in all likelihood the use of this book in 
the Society, and how little heed is likely to be 
given to anything that might be said, it seems 
rather invidious to single out Sibford above all 
other places; and it may be correct to assume 
that the children are not likely toimbibe directly 
Popish tenets from such parts of the book as the 
authorities bring under their notice. 

The real evil is very much more difficult to 
bring under the notice of the nominal society 
here, than the apparent and tangible one. Can 
we expect children trained in those modulations 
of the voice which make up the captivating har- 
monies of some of these Episcopalian tunes, sung 
with words expressing the highest aspirations, 
and by the natural powers of the natural man, 
to grow up deeply and experimentally acquaint- 
ed with that worship which is in spirit and in 
truth? and which is only realized in the silence 
of all flesh. Will not the flesh rather lead and 
assert itself some way or other, and the old Qua- 
ker appear too hard and stiff for them? 

There is no way at present open to make such 
views as this largely public in England ; but at 









the present time when a large body in Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting seem to be longing to 
open up correspondence with London Yearly 
Meeting, and when London is tentatively ap- 
proaching Philadelphia, it seems important that 
whatsoever step is taken by either body, should 
be with their eyes wide open as to the character 
of the other. 

If a living concern were to spread in Lon- 
don for the suppression of creaturely activity, 
and for a war against worldliness in every form, 
that the life of righteousness might be known 
more in meetings and in families, and if the 
same concern apread in Philadelphia, then there 
would be a basis of strong and lasting union ; 
otherwise the one may encourage the other in a 
degree of hypocrisy. 

I met a well disposed young Friend not long 
since, who told me that her father’s house was 
the last in Croydon Meeting to receive a musi- 
cal instrument, but they had one now. How 
could Philadelphia profess to have a clear tes- 
timony against a hireling ministry, and against 
music, and yet fellowship London as a sister in 
unity, when every member may without cen- 
sure pay tithes, practise music, and occasionally 
conform to almost every practice of surround- 
ing Christendom, except perhaps the two so- 
called Sacraments?” 


The head master of Sibford school states that 
these hymn books are brought by the children, 


‘and are not furnished by the school, and that 


in the selection of hymns to be sung, teachers 
avoid such ritualistic hymns as those referred 
to. This is well as far as it goes, but it seems to 
us that the objection to the whole system which 
our correspondent makes, is well founded ; and 
that the training of Friends’ children to the prac- 
tice of singing hymns is well calculated to lead 
them away from those spiritual views of Divine 
worship which are one of the characteristics of 
Quakerism. 

We believe with him that a closer union than 
now exists between London and Philadelphia 
Yearly Meetings, if profitable to the cause of 
Christ, must be the result of an increasing at- 
tachment to our religious principles, and an in- 
crease of concern to live in accordance there- 
with. We do not know on what grounds he 
bases his opinion that a large body of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting are longing to open up 
a correspondence with London. We have not 
met with much evidence of such a feeling. The 
most prominent fact that led to the suspension 
of correspondence between Philadelphia and 
most of the other Yearly Meeting was, that 
when a separation occurred in Ohio Yearly 
Meeting in 1856, those meetings recognized, as 
brethren in unity, the Binns’ body, which, both 
in the manner of its establishment as a Yearly 
Meeting, and in the doctrinal sentiments it fa- 
vored, had less claims on other bodies than the 
meeting which we owned. If London Yearly 
Meeting should become prepared to remedy the 
injustice it then did to a body of sound, consist- 
ent Friends, it would take a long step towards 
the restoration of harmony in our Society, on a 
solid basis. 





A note from the Editor of Friends’ Review, 
calls our attention to the fact, that a reply to 
the objectionable article on Music, on which we 
commented a few weekssince, has since appeared 
in its columns. We were glad to see it. 

We are aware that the editor of that paper 
disclaims responsibility for the opinions ad- 
vanced in “ contributed ” articles; but notwith- 
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standing this, we believe there is a serious re- 
sponsibility incurred in spreading before the 
readers of a journal articles advocating views 
which are opposed to the advice and concern of 
the Society of which they are members. 


We have received from the publishers, Porter 
& Coates, a copy of the second edition of Alas- 
kana, a poetical description by Bushrod W. 


James, of the scenery, people and traditions of 
Alaska. 


His description of the eagle will show to the 
reader the measure he has selected for his work : 


Far above the pines and cedars 
Where no tree nor leaf can flourish, 
On the roughest crags and mountains, 
Dwells the eagle, boldly nesting 
Where the rudest winds may revel, 
Where the sun his fiercest torches 
Casts across his vision daily, 

Down he swoops when hunger bids him, 
Over hills he sails and watches 

For a lamb, whose fleecy tangle 

In his talons held securely, 

Makes his life a ready offering. 

Or perhaps he robs the water 

Of some silver-tinted fishes, 

And then screaming, flapping, soaring, 
Homeward turns. 


The book contains considerable information 
respecting Alaska and its people, told in an in- 
teresting manner. 

en 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—Secretary Herbert has received 
a cablegram from Admiral Skerrett, informing him 
that all is well at Korez. The Baltimore will be kept 
there for a few weeks ionger to guard against anuther 
possible outbreak among the revolutionists. 

Harper's Weekly says: “ ‘Atalantis’ is the name that 
will hereafter dignify and distinguish a location in the 
Atlantic Ocean about sixteen miles east of the High- 
lands of Navesink and thirteen miles south of the 
Long Island shore. Here a palatial structure is at 
once to be erected on huge iron stilts. The founda- 
tion of this building will consist of thirty-six iron 
cylinders fifteen feet in diameter and one hundred 
and twenty feet in length. These piles will extend 
thirty feet below the bed of the ocean, and will be 
secured to each other, according to the claim of the 
engineer, by girders, cross-bracings and in other ways, 
so as to defy the mightiest storm-wave that ever rolled 
in the Atlantic.” 

On the 28th ultimo, the first bale of cotton of this 
season’s crop, and said to be the earliest bale of cotton 
ever raised in the United States, was sold at Houston, 
Texas for $235. The bale weighed 604 pounds. 

Southern Minnesota and Eastern South Dakota were 
visited on the night of the 27th ultimo by a series of 
terrific windstorms, which, so far as known, caused 
the death to ten persons and injury to more than 
thirty others, four of whom will die. Great damage 
was done to buildings and crops. 

On the Ist instant, the shipments of the Reading 
Railroad Company for twenty-four hours, amounted to 
over 100,000 tons of anthracite coal, all of which went 
over the main line, and brought the company $200,- 
000 in tolls. This is the largest day’s business in the 
coal trade in the history of the company. 

A despatch from Chicago, dated Sixth Month 28th, 
says: “ With the simple beginning of a few hundred 
discontented strikers at Pullman, I1l.,who were attempt- 
ing to force merely a local issue successfully, the Pull- 
man strike and consequent boycott, has assumed the 
proportions of one of the greatest battles between labor 
and capital that has ever been inaugurated in the 
United States. 

“Tn three day’s time the Pullman trouble has spread 
to nearly all of the important railroads in the United 
States west of Chicago, with the result that entire 
systems are tied up and powerless.” 

The boycott against the cars of the Pullman Co., on 
the 29th ult., resolved itself into a fight between the 
“General Managers’ Association” at Chicago, which 
is said to have been organized “for the sole purpose of 
crushing the American Railroad Union out of exist- 
ence.” The Union officers have decided to concentrate 
their fight against the railroads represented in that 
organization, and have ordered strikes on roads which 
do not use Pullman cars at all. These orders included 
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men on the Rock Island, Burlington, Chicago and Al- 
ton (second order), Chicago and Erie, Chicago and 
Eastern Illinois, Monon, Fort Wayne (second order), 
Wabash, Chicago and Great Western and Lake Shore. 
The Employés of the Union Stock Yards Transit Co., 
at Chicago, also went out. 

The Trades and Labor Assembly, the largest labor 
body in —_ on the Ist inst., adopted resolutions 
tendering all the aid possible to the American Railway 
Union, and empowering the Executive Board of their 
body to act as it sees fit. It is stated that the roads 
running out of Pittsburg and Allegheny will be tied 
up by Fourth-day night. It is also stated that a boy- 
cott will be started against the packing houses, and 
the supply of fresh beef cut off, so that there will be a 
demand on the part of the public for the settlement of 
the strike. Seven of the leaders of the strikers in 
Chicago have been arrested on the charge of obstruct- 
ing trains which carried the United States mails. 

Thus far the Coxey Army disturbances in fourteen 
States and two territories have cost the Department of 
Justice for the services of United States Marshalls, etc. 
$52,000. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 617 ; being 
100 more than the previous week, and 228 more than 
the corresponding week of 1893. Of the whole num- 
ber, 252 were under one year of age; 337 were males 
and 280 females: 127 died of cholera infantum; 44 of 
consumption ; 35 of convulsions ; 32 of diseases of the 
heart; 29 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 
29 of marasmus; 25 of old age; 20 of diphtheria; 19 
of pneumonia; 18 of inflammation of the brain; 16 
of cancer ; 14 of debility ; 13 of sunstroke; 12 of apo- 
plexy ; 11 of casualties; 10 of paralysis, and 10 were 
drowned. 

Markets, &c.— U.S. 2’s, 96 a 100; 4’s, reg., 113 a 
113}; coupon, 1143 a 115; 5’s, 118 a 118}; currency 
6’s, 101 a 110. q 

Corron was quiet and steady, on a basis of 7§c. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

Freep. — Winter bran, in bulk, $14.50 a $15.25; 
spring bran, in sacks, $14.50 a $15.25. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.10 a $2.25; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.40; No. 2 winter family, $2.40 a $2.60; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.70 a $285; Western 
winter clear, $2.50 a $2.75; do. do., straight, $2.75 a 
$3.00; do., do., patent, $3.00 a $3.35; spring, clear, 
2.40 a $2.65 ; do., straight, $3.25 a $3.50 ; do., patent, 
$3.60 a $3.90 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
is quiet but firm, at $2.85 per barrel for choice Penn- 
sylvania. 

Grain.—No, 2 red wheat, 59} a 59] cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 45} a 453 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 474 a 48 cts. 

Beer CattLe.—Good, 5 a 5)c.; medium, 48 a 4] ; 
common, 4 a 44c. 

Sueep and Lamas.— Extra, 4 a 4jc.; good, 3 a 3}c.; 
medium, 2 a 2}c.; common, | a 1jc.; lambs, 3 a 6c. 

Hous.—At 7} a 7ic. for Western. 

ForeiGn.—The leading event of the week in Lon- 
don was the opening of the new Tower bridge on the 
30th ultimo. This structure is not only a great engi- 
neering triumph, but it will form a very important ad- 
dition to the facilities of traffic in the east end of the 
city. The magnificent bridge which was opened 
by the Prince of Wales with much ceremonial, derives 
its name from the fact that it crosses the river Thames 
near the celebrated Tower of London. The Tower 
bridge has been built to relieve the heavy traffic con- 
tinually flowing across London bridge. A daily count- 
ing was made for some time of the number of persons 
and vehicles travelling across London bridge, and it 
was found that the average for twenty-four hours was 
22,242 vehicles and 110,525 pedestrians. It is hoped 
that much of this will now pass across the Tower 
bridge. 

A prominent English physician, of long experience 
with drunkards, says that he can recall hundreds of 
recoveries among men, but only five among women. 

On the morning of the 26th ult., the strike of the 
Scotch coal miners, 60,000 men ceasing work. Many 
of the steel works in Scotland have closed, owing to 
the scarcity of coal due to the strike of the miners, 
and others will shut down on the 28th ult. Thousands 
of steel workers are in enforced idleness. 

It is now believed that the number of miners who 
perished in the Albion Coal Mine, near Pont-y-Pridd, 
on the 23rd ultimo, will be found to exceed 368. It 
seems that there were more men in the mine than was 
at first supposed. . 

The London Standard says that the Sultan of Tur- 
key is sending at his own expense missionaries to 
spread Islamism in Africa, with a view of checking 
the advance of Christian Powers. 


Santo, the murderer of President Carnot, says he 
was surprised that he was not lynched after he stabbed 
President Carnot. “Several minutes elapsed,” he said, 
“between the deed and my arrest, and if I had foreseen 
this I might have escaped by simply mingling with the 
crowd of shouters, instead of trying to run away.” A 
soldier in the military prison at Marseilles has divulged 
the plot to kill President Carnot, which was concocted 
at Cette, where the soldier was then stationed. He 
asserts that after Vaillant and Henry were executed, 
seven Anarchists, whose names he gives, drew lots to 
decide who was to kill Carnot. The lot fell to Santo, 
whose real name, it is now said, is Santo Cesario. The 
assassin, the soldier says, was “crazy with delight” at 
having drawn the prize in the lottery for murder. 

The French Government has informed the Italian 
Government that France will compensate the Italians 
who were driven from Lyons and other places in 
France. 

A most energetic anti-Anarchistic campaign has 
been inaugurated by the police in Italy, and asa result 
hundreds of anonymous letters of a menacing character 
have been addressed to King Humbert, Premier Crispi, 
and other prominent persons. The state of siege in 
Sicily has been prolonged indefinitely. 

On the 27th ultimo, Casimir Perier was elected 
President of the French Republic. The circumstances 
under which he was elected, however, give a peculiar 
significance to this event. He has been elected by the 
Senate and a minority of the Chamber of Deputies. 
From the start, therefore, the Chamber will be opposed 
to him. 

A dispatch from Copenhagen, dated Sixth Month, 
28th, says: A Danish official at Godthad, in Green- 
land, writes under date of Fifth Month 30th, that a 
whaler has reported that Bjoring and Kallstenius, the 
young Swedish botanists, who set out in 1892 0n a voy- 
age of discovery toward the North Pole in a 35-ton 
vessel, with a crew of five men, had started in a small 
boat in an attempt to reach Labrador. 

The Pacific mail steamship Peru arrived in San 
Francisco on the night of the Ist instant, from Hong 
Kong and Yokohoma. The Peru brings news that the 
plague at Hong Kong has become worse, the disease 

aving broken out in new districts. From the 7th to 
the 14th of June 701 persons died from the pest, and 
fully 75.000 Chinese had fled from the city. It is re- 
ported that a Chinese junk, with about 400 passengers 
from Hong Kong on board, escaping from the plague, 
capsized and sank in Copo Siu Moon Pass. 


NOTICES. 


A MIDDLE-AGED Friend wishes a position in a 
Friend’s family, to do light housekeeping ant plain 
sewing. Address “ M,” Box 59, Malvern, Pa. 


Wantev.—A competent man Friend to take charge 
of Scattergooi Seminary, at Hickory Grove, Lowa, as 
Principal ; and a woman Friend as Assistant Teacher 
for the coming winter term. Address applications 
to Lewis W. Bye, or 

Euma C. ELiyson, 
West Branch, Cedar Co., Iowa. 

Westtown Boarvine Scuooi.—The stage will be 
at Westtown Station to meet the trains leaving Phila- 
delphia, at 7.07 and 8.46 a. mM; and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. 
To send a message to the School by telegraph, aidress 
Zesevee Haines, Supt., at West Chester; telephone 
No, 85. 


Frrenps’ Lrsrary.— During the Seventh and 
Eighth Months, the Library will be open on Fifth- 
days only, from 3 to 6 o’clock, P. M. 

Frienps’ Instirure. — During the Seventh and 
Eighth Months the rooms of Friends’ Institute, No. 
20 S. Twelfth Street, will close at 7 o’clock, P. M. 

By order of the Board of Managers. 


Wantep.— Position wanted by young woman Friend, 
college student, as a mother’s helper, or as a companion 


to elderly woman. Five years’ experience. Address, 
Office of Tue FRienp. 


Diep, at Minneapolis, Minn., on Fifth Month 9th, 
at 5 p. M, after only a few days’ sickness of rheumatic 
fever, Lyp1a A. STANLEY, aged thirty-one years, 
daughter of Jesse and Elizabeth M. Stanley. Born in 
Camden, N. J. Her life as a teacher was very suc- 
cessful. and the little ones under her charge loved her 
devotedly. Coming as they did from their poor homes, 
they found always a kind friend at school. Her end 
was peace in Jesus. 





